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A DISCOURSE, 
Delivered before Scotland Neck Lodge, at Scotland 
Neck, N. C. June 16, by Br. R. T. Daniel. 
[ Concluded. ] 


Secondly, —These observations and counsels are 
equally applicable to us all, my respected hearers, 
both as christians and masons. I feel a peculiar 
pleasure in affirming the intimate connection be- 
tween the two characters. We are alike built up- 
on the foundation of the prophets and apostles, Je- 
sus Christ himself being the chief corner stone, in 
whom all the building fitly framed together, grow- 
eth into a holy temple in the Lord. Indulge me, 
however, while I apply the subject as proposed in 
the second place, by recommending to my brethren 
of the masonic family, in addition to the general 
duty of exemplariness as christians, the exhibition 
of such conduct as shall reflect lustre and honor 
upon their own institution; displaying its venerable 
character, and illustrating its benevolent designs.— 
Since many of our forms and operations are hid 
from common inspectors, the generality of mankind 
will form their opinion of the society from the de- 
portment of its members. ‘This ought to serve as 
avery powerful call to every one of us, uniformly 
and openly to display those qualities and virtues so 
strongly incuicated and warmly recommended in 
the lodge. 

To little purpose shall we commend the institu- 
tion, and boast the excellence of its principles and 
purposes, if our lives give not corroborative evi- 
dence of our assertions, and not the propriety of 
our encomium. If we appear neither wiser nor 
better than the uninitiated, the world will begin to 
suspect the efficacy of our tenets; and if no good 
effects are apparent, they will doubt whether any 
are produced. How necessary it is, therefore, my 
brethren, that ye be blameless and harmless, the 
sons of God, without rebuke in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation, among whom ye 
ought to shine as lights in the world. ‘Their con- 

duct on whom so many eyes are fixed, must insen- 
sibly have a very considerable influence. As it is 
justly required they should live up to the high 
character they assume, so their defects and ill con- 
duct will disappoint the expectations they have ex- 
cited, and eventually bring discredit upon their or- 
der. Ifthe light that isin them be darkness, great 
will be that darkness. At the same time there is 
no propriety in taxing us with every unreasonable 
prejudice, or making us answerable for every un- 
founded suspicion. If people will condemn our 
principles without examination, and decide on our 
deeds without candor or justice; we have no re- 
source but the inward consciousness of integrity and 
good intention, and the outward display of such 
cenduct as shall prove their censures unjust. And 
we will hope by well doing to put to silence the ig- 
norance of foolish men. Yes, my brethren, be it 
your care to confute all such illiberal censures as 


modern alarmists have heaped up against freema- 
sonry, by showing the good influence of the institu- 
tion upon your tempers and lives. In spite of all 
their sneers, and all their invectives, it will still in- 
fallibly secure public approbation and private es- 
teem, if your conduct elucidate its principles and 
is modeled by its precepts. A light is not held 
forth merely to manifest itself, but to show some 
other useful thing which, without it, might have re- 
mained in obscurity; so your conspicuous worth 
j will not only show the brightness of your own char- 
acter, but lend a lustre to your society, whereby 
it may be better understood and its nature more 
advantageously displayed. Whilst unitedly dis- 
posed to defend your order, be unitedly determin- 
ed to preserve it worthy of defence. Carefully 
guard against all innovations. Remove not the 
ancient landmarks which your fathers have set: 
ithey are rendered venerable by antiquity, and sa- 
cred and dear by religion. Preserve unaltered the 
dignity of its ancient constitution, and unadultera- 
ted the primitive simplicity and pure morality of 
its laws, and masonry will flourish in its pristine 
honors. While we evince in practice, those princi- 
ples we possess in theory, our institution will have 
a good report of all men, and of the truth itself; and 
those that speak evil of us, as evil doers will be 
ashamed, seeing they falsely accuse and misrepre- 
sent us. Regulated by the precepts of wisdom, 
supported by the strength of virtue, and adorned 
by the beauty of beneficence, our actions will es- 
cape censure, if they meet not praise. If we live 
within compass, act upon the square, subdue our 
passions, keep a tongue of good report, maintain 
truth, and practice charity; we shall not only dis- 
play the principles, but honor the cause we have 
espoused. Such an exemplification of its tendency 
will do more to wipe away the unfavorable impres- 
sions which any have had against the institution, 
and will more effectually conciliate their esteem of 
it, than all the reasoning of labored argument, or 
combined eloquence of the sons of erudition. Then 
as we honor our profession, our profession will be 
an honor to us. Remember, brethren, that the in- 
terests of freemasonry are in your hands Be care- 
ful, then, not to blend it with your weaknesses, nor 
stain it with your vices, Consider how much the 
world expects of you; and how unwilling to make 
you any abatement. Consider with what dignity, 
fidelity, and respectability, you ought to support 
the character you bear: and render the name of 
freemason illustrious, as designating worth and 
virtue of superior stamp. It is highly incumbent 
on you to walk in wisdom to them that are without; 
doing nothing that would render your principles 
suspicious, or disgrace your institution in their 
eyes; nothing that should give them new occasion 
of dislike, or increase their former prejudices. For 
be assured that, if in your conduct you forget that 
you are men, the world, with its former severity, 
will remember that you are masons While ambi- 
tious of obtaining the favorable opinion of men, let 
us not be regardless of the honor that cometh from 
God. His approbation will make us ample amends 
for all we may suffer from their evil surmising and 
unjust reproaches. Let us therefore seek to please 


God, rather than men. 


Remembering we are his 
servants, let us be fervent in spirit, serving him 


, With fidelity, constancy, and zeal. Let the sense 

of his adorable presence never for a moment be 
estranged from our mind. May all our conduct 
be strictly and invariably directed by his word and 
will. May we walk worthy of the Lord unto all 
pleasing; and remember when a man’s ways please 
the Lord, he maketh even his enemies at peace 
with him, 

To conclude—Brethren, if we have any true 
love for masonry, if we have at heart the honor and 
interest of this most ancient and venerable institu- 
\tion; we shall be careful, not only to rule and gov- 
ern our faith, but to square our actions by the holy 
word of God: and while with each other we libe- 
rally walk upon the level, may we five in due bounds 
with all mankind:—thus shall we merit and obtain 
the reputation not only of good men and true, but 
of wise and skilful free and accepted masons. And 
when he who is the first born among many brethren, 
shall again appear to be glorified in the saints, and 
admired by all them that love his dear name, may 
he pronounce our commendation and designate our 
reward by this declaration: There shall walk with 
me in white, for they are worthy. Amen. 


CELEBRATIONS. 


From the Oxferd, Me. Observer. 


The anniversary of the birth of St. John the 
Baptist, was celebrated at Fryeburg, on Monday, 
the 25th June, by Pythagorean Lodge. A pro- 
cession was formed at Mason’s Hall, consisting of 
the members of the lodge and other brethren, and 
moved, under the direction of brother Ebenezer 
Fessenden, jr. as Marshal, ‘to~the meeting house, 
when after the performance of appropriate music, 
and prayer by brother Manson, an interesting and 
learned address was delivered before a very nu- 
merous and respectable auditory, by Rev. Charlton 
Hurd. After the services at the meeting house, 
the procession returned to the hall of brother Phil- 
ip Eastman, where about sixty sat down to a sump- 
tuous and elegant dinner prepared by him. After 
the cloth was removed, the followivg toasts were 
drank—the R. W. Master Oliver Griswold presid- 
ing, assisted by the Senior and Junior Wardens, 
brother Stephen Chase officiating as toast master— 
accompanyied with appropriate music from the 
band, and interspersed with several masonic and 
|other songs, by members and invited guests pres- 
ent: 

1. The day we celebrate—It gave birth to one 
whose memory, virtues, and piety, we, as masons, 
delight to honor. 

2. ‘The masonic order—The most ancient of hu- 
man institutions—Religion, benevolence, and all 
which render life desirable, have marked its course, 
and although its votaries have been persecuted by 
‘bigotry and superstitious pride, still, its march is 
like the march of free principles, steady and sure. 
$. Our late distinguished brother George Wash- 
ington—His memory is enshrined in the hearts of 
all true and worthy masons. (Drank standing.) 
4, Pythagorean Lodge—Among the oldest in the 
state — Notwithstanding its vicissitudes and trials, 
we feel an assurance, from the present “signs,” 


— 


that it will hereafter again flourish, and bring forth 
“ much goodly fruit.” 
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5. The ddaddonk of the United States and the 
Governor of the State of Maine. 


6. ‘Those late distinguished citizens, John Ad- 
ams and Thomas Jefferson—Honor and gratitude || 
to those who have filled the measure of their coun- 
trv’s glory. (Drank standing.) 


7. Our country—*‘ The land of the free, and | 


the home of the brave.” A bright constellation in 


the Western Hemisphere—propitious to freedom, |, 


blasting to tyranny. 
8. Our colleges, academies, and common schools || 


-—To these give a liberal support, and religious | 
and political freedom are perpetual. 


globe. 

10. The memory of Robert Burns—A mason 
possessed of a hand that could freely give, a heart | 
that could kindly forgive, and generously love. 

Song—Mason’s Adieu. 

11. The States of Maine and Massachusetts— 


Although the daughter may outstrip the mother, | 


may her sons inherit those principles which so dis- '\weapons fall harmless at its feet. 


tinguished the parent in ‘the times which tried | 
men’s souls.” 


12. The Valley of Pequackett—With her cordon 
of mountains and hills~in her bosom repose the |: 


ashes of those who fell in savage fight —“* Green be 
thy fields, and fair thy flowers.” 


18. The fair of our country-— With their coun- |. 


tenance and good wishes, we are stimulated to 
greater exertion in the cause of humanity, charity, 
and benevolence. 


VOLUNTEERS. | 
By Br, J. Dana. Brethren, we have assembled 
to celebrate the birth of one of the most distinguish- 
ed men and masons, who ever appeared on earth 
St. John the Baptist, the herald of the Gospel—may 
we individually practise his virtues, and carry ma- 


lodzes when assembled. 


9. Brethren of the ‘“ mystic tie” throughout the | 


 eadedetanttug-—May his virtues and their liberali- 
ty be imitated. 

By a guest. Freemasonry—No goodness, no 
‘benevolence, can censure scape; ‘ Back-wounding | 
‘calumny the whitest virtue strikes.” 


By Br. J. B. Osgood. The Orator of the 
'day—May the sentiments he has so forcibly and 


‘learnedly exhibited, be long remembered by the 
brethren. 


| By a guest. Our government—Endued with 
the vigor of youth, combined with the maturity of 
manhood—may it remain firm as the “ Rock of 
Ages,” 

By aguest. Tne Fair—Although not permitted 
jto sit in secret conclave with “the sons of light”— 

may they not be forgotten in the performances of 
the day. 
| By Br. J. Dana. Masonry has existed from the 
earliest ages of man. The shafts of malice and 
envy have assailed it—Jachin and Boaz has been 
tread—ihe book of Morgan is circulating; but these 
Its principles 


will remain till the end of time, 


The members of Bedford Lodge (Connecticut,) 
celebrated the nativity of St. Joha with appropriate 
‘ceremonies. ‘lhe address was delivered by the 
Rev. Richard Varick Dey, of Greentield, and a 
copy for publication requested by the masonic 
brethren. ihe extracts which we have seen in the 
Norwich Gazette, do justice to the well merited 
reputation of the orator. Let the following extract 
speak for itself: 


| Let the cement of charity bind you to each 


other, and teach you that humility which, while it | 
»| leads you to the cheerless hovel, where the winds 
of heaven sing wintry welcome and make stern}, 


abode, will also exalt you ir the estimation of our 


God. Holding the plum) line of Justice in one | 


By Br. A. J. Cook. Every free and accepted |. 
mason on the globe—who meeis his brother on the 
level, and leaves him on the square. 


By Br. S. Chase. The memory of our patron, || 


St. John—While we celebrate the festival of his 
nativity, may we not forget his virtues. 

By Br. E. Fessenden, jr. The men of genius 
and integrity of our country—May she snatch them 
from the walks of seclusion, so that future heroes 
and statesmen may not be wanting, both in the field | 
and in the cabinet, to transmit our liberties unim- 
paired to the latest posterity. 

By Br. J. Towle. Free masons—May their 
consciences remain pure and unsullied, although it 


is said they practise the black art and hold com- | 


munion with the devil. 
By Br. J. W. Ripley. The State of Maine— 
From its civil, religious, and local advantages, al- 


ready become one of the brightest stars in the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 


By Br. J. L. Eastman. 
State of Maine—A beautiful Corinthian column, on 
whose base are inscribed the Rights of Man. 

By R. W. Br. O. Griswold. Masonry-—None 
despise, but those who are unacquainted with its 
_ principles. 


By Br. J, Osgood. Religious as well as political 
freedom—Palsied be the hand that should attempt 


_ to stay the progress of either. 


By Br. C. Ingalls. The ancient landmarks of 
masonry—\iay they be observed by the brethren to 
the latest posterity. 


By the Rev. C. Hurd. The Rev. Mr, Fisk, late | 


of the Palestine mission, and member of the mason- 
ic lodge of the city of Savannah, which liberally 
patronized him, in testimony of their regard to his 


The Constitution of the |, 


‘hand, and the square of Rectitude in the other, and 
travelling within the golden compass of Equity and 
i; (ruth, you shall net lose your reward. And oh! 
‘when your benevolence has shed the beams of joy |: 
on the countenan:e of a dying brother, as he bless- | 
‘es the children who are gathered around him; 
\when it has soothed the sorrow and cheered the 
tee of the fond parent as he breathes his last love 
on his weeping family: when it has sealed upon} 
‘his lips the silence and tranquility of death, and 
'curystalized his last tear into a gem of heaven! my 
life on it, you shall not lose your reward. The 


you openly, 


| And when your quivering lips shall have turned 
pale, and your expiring breath becomes cold—when 
‘the vanities of this world shall have faded from 
||vour eye, and the realities of eternity shall have 
burst on your vision—when your sorrowing friends 
‘have performed the last office for your perishing 
| body, and the cold turf shall lie heavy on your 
breast—your memory will be embalmed in the bo- 
!som of friendship, and your grave will be moisten- 
ed by the tear of gratitude!) And when the voice 
of the Grand Master shall awaken the Universe as 
\it rides upon the breath of the Archangel’s trumpet, 
and enkindles the conflagration that shall consume 
the world—when at that awful and tremendou- 

moment, the Sirong arm of ihe Lion of Judah 


Great H.gh Priest of your profession, and meet at 
‘his tribunal a fellow creature whom your charity 
‘relieved—-when he shall approach you on the hills 
of salvation, and laying his blessing on your heaa 
|| shall say——“‘ This is the man, who, when I was 
hungry, fed me; when J was naked clothed me; 
and this is the blessing of him who was ready to 


O my what will be your 
emotions thei?—-Need | go on?—Oh no! [ am 
_answered by your hearts—I am answered by your 
| tears.” 
| The ladies will be gratified to learn why they 
|are excluded from masonry; the compliment is in- 
| genious:——** The labors of ‘the trowel surely were 
never intended for you, my fair hearers, for we 
read that ‘the Jilies toil not;? aad with due defer- 
ence to your industry, I] may add,— nor spin’ 
much in these fashionable days. Yet let me seri- 
ously observe that the best principles of masonry 
belong to that sex, whose distinguishing ornament 
is charity. And when I behold the appropriate 
excellence of the female character thus displayed— 
when I see a company of lovely matrons, like min- 
istering angels, hovering over the poor, and for ev- 
ery tear drop, dropping a mite to relieve the mise- 
ry they mourn—-when [ see them, not spending the 
precious ointment on themselves, but bending at 
their Saviour’s feet, while the incense of their hearts 
gees up along with it;—Oh! when I see this—I ex- 
ult,—1 thank my God, that I was born of woman.” 
| —N. Y. Courier. 


Patmos Lodge, No. 212, was consecrated in 
Hanover, Pa. on the 9th June, and W. D. Gobricht 
installed first worshipful master thereof, by Calvin 
Mason, Esq. representative of the Right Worship- 
, ful Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Pennsy]- 
vania, 

Afier the ceremony of constituting the Lodge 
was concluded, Patmos Lodge, together with the 
visiting brethren, preceded by the York band of 
music, and escorted by Capt. M’llvaine’s company 
of volunteers, walked in procession, with the rega- 


Omniscient Eye which seeth in secret, shall reward 


>|, Warden; 
shall stand before the judgment seat of Christ, the || 


\lia of the new Lodge, to the Lutheran church, 
where a very able and appropriate sermon was 
; preached by the Rev. Dr. Cathcart, of York. 


At a stated communication of the Grand Lodge 
of the state of Delaware, held in Wilmington, on 
| Wednesday, June 27, A. L. 5827, A. D. 1827, the 

following brethren were duly elected officers for the 

(ensuing year, Viz: —Arnold Naudain, Grand Mas- 
iter; Joseph F. Clement, Deputy Grand Master; 
| James P. Lofland, Senior Grand Warden; D. R. 
Smith, Junior Grand Warden; Evan H. Thomas, 
Grand Treasurer; William Read, Grand Sec- 
‘retary. The M. W. Grand Master appointed 
‘Thomas A. Rees, Senior Grand Deacon; William 
{R. Sellars, Grand Marshal; John A. ’ Naudain, 
Grand Sword Bearer; Rev. Joseph Wilson, Grand 
Chaplain; Joseph Day, Grand Tyler; Brothers 
Chandler, Seeds, and Saunder, Grand Stewards; 
J. F. Clement, W. 'T. Read, J. P. Lofland, D. R. 
Smith, Jerome Loring, Grand Visitors; John Sel- 
lars, A. Hamilton, James Cochrane, E. H. Thomas, 
J. P. Lofland, Committee of Correspondence. 


The officers of Libanus Lodge, No. 49, at Great 
Falls, Somersworth, N. H. were duly installed, and 
their Hall dedicated on the 5th ult. An appro- 
priate address was delivered by the Rev. Brother 
Porter. 

‘The following are the names of the officers:— 
Jochna Edwards, Master; Albert French, Senior 
Marvin W, Fisher, Junior Warden; 
‘Thomas T. Edgely, Secretary; Salmon North, 
Senior Deacon; Leonard Shepard, Junior Deacon; 
Nathaniel Clarke, and Zenas Crowell. Stewards; 
| Rev. Reuben Porter, Chaplain; John Brown, ‘Ty- 
ler. 
| the regular communications of Libanus Lodge 
take place the ‘Tuesday preceding, or on that, 00 


which the moon fulls. 
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PNEUMATICS. 

The term pneumatics is derived from the Greek, and | 
is the science which treats of air, in general, of all elas-| 
tic or aeriform fluids, suchas their weight, density, com- 
pressibiliiy &c. The term Atmosphere, iv derived from | 
two Greek words and signifies « body of vapour ina 
spherical form. By this term we mean tle elastic, in- | 


visible, inodorous fluid, consisting of the air, properly so 
called, together with the vapours, electric fluid, clouds & | 
unknawn bodies which are continually floating in it, en- 
veloping the earth on every side, extending to an un-| 
known height, and partaking of the earth’s annual and di- | 
urnal moiions. It is the medium in which we live and 
without which we could not exist. It is possessed of | 
gravity in common with all other bodies; and presses | 


upon bodies in proportion to the depth at which they are 


immersed in it: it also presses in every direction in |i 


common with other fluids. 


The ancients were totally unacquainted with the prop- 
erties and composition of the atmospkere, and many of 
them considered the blue colour of the sky as essential to | 
it; the thought never struck them that this might be ow- | 
ing to the vapours which are continually mixing with it, | 
which have the property of reflecting the blue rays more 


copiously than any other, as first proved by the ingeni. | 
ous Saussure. 


Bovle first discovered that atmosphere always contains 
two distinct substanees viz. air whichis a compound of. 
two gasses; and water in the state of an elastic vapor. 


Since his time, philosophers have proved beyond a doubt, , 
that the atmosphere always contains a portion of carbon-_ 
ic gass, but whether this other be mechanically mixed. or | 


chemically united remains a question. | 
The cher:ical properties of the gasses. equnposing the | 
atmosphere we shall reserve to a future essay. 
The ancients considered the air we breathe as an ele- 
ment, a simple homogenous fluid, and this opinion was; 


universally received till about the end of the eighteenth. 
century. 


We are indebted to Dr. Priestly, Scheele, and. 
Lavoisier for the discovery that air is a compound, con- 
sisting of oxygen and nitrogen gasses. We are not ac- 
guainted with any means by which to abstract the nitro- | 
gen from its combination.—Atmospherie air can there- | 
fore, only be analized by exposing it to the action of | | 
such substances as wil! absorb its oxvgen gas. The ni- | 
trogen gas will then remain behind and the properties of || 
oxvgen be ascertained by the diminution of bulk; by || 
which means we shall be enabled to accertain the exact 


quantity of the two gasses in a given bulk of atmospher- 
ic air. 


The air differs from all other fluids in its capability orl 
being compressed into a much less spece than what it 8 


naturally possesses. It cannot like other fluids, be con. | 
gealed or fixed. It is of a different density, every part 


|| d’ Angouleme, w 


THE ARTIST. 


AmeRICAN INGenuity. Mr. Perkins has been en- 
gaged by the French government to build steam artillery. 
A piece of ordnance is to throw sixty bails, of 4 pounds | 
each, in a minute, with the correctness of a rifle musket 


charging a stream of lead from the basin of a fort; it is to 


throw from one hundred to a thousand bullets in a minute, | 
| as occasion may require. A series of satisfactory exper- | 
jiments had taken place at Greenwich, attended by the 

French engineers, appointed for the putpose by the duke 


ith one of his aids, and prince Polignac. 


Lord Wellington remarked, that a country defénded by 


this kind of artillery, would never be invaded. Lord 


| Exmouth, after witnessing a feyy showers of lead, said he 
|believed the time would come, when a -team gun-boat, 


with two guns in her bow, would conquer any line of 
battle-ship; and sir G. Cockburn said, the mischief of it 
was, it would be to nations what the pistol was to duel- 
isis—-it would bring strong and weak on a level. 

The following are the results obtained by Mr. Perkins, 


| from experiments on progressive compression of water, 
with high degress of force, and by him communicated to 


the Royal Society of London. The column of water, is 
one hundred and ninety inches in height; and the pressure 


of one atmospereis, of course, was estimated at fourteen 
pounds. 


Atmo- 


Compression Atmo- Compression 
|| spheres. in inches. spheres. in inches. 
10 0.189 200 2.440 
20 0.572 360 3.339 
30 0.543 400 4.173 
40 0.691 500 4 987 
50 0.812 600 5.007 
60 0°959 700 6.715 
1.056 800 7.402 
80 1 .087 _ 900 8.243 
100 1.422 1,000 9.002 
150 1.914 


MANUFACTURE OF MIRRORS. 


The art of manufacturing Mirrors was introduced into 


France in the year 1634. The undertaking at fitet, was 
merely considered as financial speculation, til! Colpert 
| established it, and erected the spacious premises which it || 


at present occupies in the Faubourg Saint Antoine. The) 
glass is chi: fly cast at St. Gobin, in Picardy, and brought || 
to Paris to be finished. Each plate at first has the ap_ 
pearance of a sheet of ice. It is laid upon abed of wet 


| sand, and made fast to it by a sort of putty, then sprinkel- 


ed with water, anda very fine powder of red pumice }| 
aanes after this it is rnbbed smooth by meane of a large || 
and very thick flat piece of glass, fixed at the bottom of | 
a great weight, which is moved by wheel, and kept in 
constant motion, till the plate underneath has become 
perfectly smooth: then it is polished on both sides, which 
ix done by rubbing it with a piece of woolen carpet, with 
a little fine powder of another sort of stone, somewhat | 
like the pumice, but much softer. The plate of glass is 


“then again fixed, and rubbed gently with this till it be- 


WATER POWER. 

We have been much amused during the present week, 
says the Black Rock Gazette, in observing the quantity 
of labor and variety of functions performed by a small 
‘water wheel at the foot of our harbor. In laying the 


_| foundation of a flouring mill, between [and partly in} 
A musket is to be attached to each generator, for dis- | 


the river in one side, and the canal or basin on the other, 
‘it becomes necessary to excavate a pit about 100 feet 
| long and 60 broad, to the depth of 8 or 9 feet below the 
surface of the basin, and 3 or 4 below the river, and to 
drive a large number of piles in the bottom, for the walls 
torest on. To facilitate these operations, the wheel 
of which we have spoken, was constructed. It carries 
two pumps, [to discharge the water that leaks through 
the coffer dam into the pit] each of which has a box 9 
inches diameter, makes 30 strckes, and discharges a 
hogshead a minute. It works, at the same time, a _pill- 
ing machine, which has a cast iron hammer, weighing 
500 pounds, and a fall of 30 feet, and makes three strokes 
in a minute; and it also carries three large grindstones, 
[fine and coarse] for the convenience ef the numerous 
mechanics employed near this place. 


upward from the earth’s surface, decreasing in ity weigh: | || comes quite bright and transparent. The plates that are 


bulk for bulk, the higher it rises, and Jastly it is of an e- | for looking glasses are then taken to another manufacture 
lastic, or springy nature, and the force of its spring 1s} 


‘i be slivered, which is done thus: A very thin sheet of 
equal to its weight. 


lead, the same size as the glass plate, is taidon a very. 
Air is compressible or reducible into a smaller outaeell smooth surfsce; a small quantity of quicksilver is pour- | 
‘han it naturally occupies. The weight of the aimos_!,ed on it, which soon spreads all over the lead, and is'| 
phere compresses its lower parts; in deep valey it ls more off after it has lain about 2 minute. Then a’ 
compressed and is of greater density than on high moun- ;much greater quantity is poured or, and the plate of glass | 
tains, in this it differs from that commor fluid, water. \ gently pushed over it, so close, that it drives the 


which not being e:astic, in its common state, is but very) quick-il: er sufficiently off to leave the plate of glaxs. It 


little, if any, compressible, so that the different posi'ion: | remains in the same spot for four and twenty hours, in’ 


of the same mass have nearly the same density through-| 
out the who!e depth. 


We snall coasider 


| which time it becomes hard enough to be removed, and 
i then set against a wall in a cool stove for about a 
this subj ect further in our nex, fortnight. It is know considered as finished, and may be 


essay, 


It is truly diverting to see this little wheel, [which, 
with its whole apparatus, cost but about $75.] at work 
from morning till night, ‘‘as busy as a bee’’ in pumping, 
driving piles, and turning grindstones, all at the same 
time, without requiring either rest or refreshments, and 
saving the labor of at least 30 men. After this little 
Factutum has completed its present engagements, one of 
our *‘men of notions’’ from the East has undertaken to 
instruct it in the art of manufacturing pails and window 
sashes, and turning wooden dishes. 


Improvement in Steam Engines. A short notice of 
an improvement in Steam Engines, by a gentleman of 
Ovid, New York, has already appeared in some of the 
publick papers; but a minute and full description of the 
several parts has been delayed until the inventor should 
have obtained a patent. This haying been done, I now 
wee: the liberty of laying this ingenious improvement be- 
fore the publick. The improvement consists ia extract- 
ing the air and water from the condenser without the aid 
‘of any pump or other machinery, to be carried by the en- 
gine. In lieu of the large pump commonly used, a ves- 
sel of conica! shape, with its base downwards, is placed 
as near to the condenser as may be, and into which the 
contents of the condenser are discharged in the same man- 
‘neras inio the pump now used. This vessel (called the ex- 
‘hausterjhas a valve opening outwards, near the lower 
part thereof. At the end of each stroke of the engine, 
‘the first rush of steam from the conducting pipe is entire- 
jy excluded from the condenser, but is permitted tu enter 
the vessel called the exhauster, where it expands and es- 
capes at the discharging valve, driving out the air and 
water which may have fallen in the same from the con- 
denser. As soon as this operation is performed,(which 
‘is almost instantaneous) the valve which closes the con- 
denser against the steam is suddenly opened, and the res- 
‘idue of the steam condensed. 


| 


In order to take advantage 
of this new mode of condensing, it will of course be 
neccessary that the steam should be raised in the boiler 
to such a pressure asx will enable it to expand sufficiently 
to force out the air and water from the exhauster with ra- 
‘pidity. Ihave seen in opperation a model on the above 
| principle, which condensed its steam, and kept a vacuum 
in the conden-er, with a pressure of steam equal to three 

and a half pounds to the square inch, and making two 
~ hundred and fifty strokes per minute. By this improve- 
meni, high, as well as }ow pressure engines, can receive 
the full advantage of creating @ vacuum on one of the pis~ 
tons, withor: the usual drawback of putting in motion a 
very large pun.p, which consumes ove third or more of 
| the power produced by the condensation. 
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“ Conducied by Historic truth 
You tread the long extent of backward time.” 


——_— 


THE PURITANS AND CAVALIERS. 
From the Edinburgh Review. 

The Puritans were men whose minds had deriv- 
ed a peculiar character from the daily contempla- 
{ion of superior beings and eternal interests. Not 
content with acknowledging in general terms, an 
overruling Providence, they habitually ascribed 
every event to the will of the great Being, for whose 
power nothing was too vast, for whose imspection 
nothing was too minute. To know him, to serve 
him, to enjoy him, was with them the great end of 
existence. They rejected with contempt the cere- 
monious homage which other sects substituted for 
ithe pure worship of the soul. Instead of catching 
occasional glimpses of the Deity through an obscur- 
ing veil, they aspired to gaze full on the intolera- 
ble brightness, and to commune with him face to 
face. Hence originated their contempt for terres- 
irial distinctions. The difference between the 
greatest and the meanest of mankind seemed to 
vanish, when compared with the boundless interval 
which separated the whole race from him on whom 
their own eyes were constantly fixed. They recog- 
nized no title to superiority but his favor; and, 
confident of that favor, they despised ail the accom- 
plishments and all the dignities of the world. If 
they were unacquainted with the works of philoso- 
phers and poets, they were deeply read in the ora- 
cles of God. If their names were not found in the 
registers of hearlds, they felt assured that they were 
recorded in the Book of Life. If their steps were 
not accompanied by a splendid train of menials, 
legions of ministering angels had charge over them, 
Their palaces were houses not made with hands; 
their diadems crowns of glory which should never 
fade away. On the rich and the eloquent, on no- 


bles and priests, they looked down with contempt: || 


for they esteemed themselves rich in a more pre- 
cious treasure, and eloquent in a more sublime Jan- 
guage, nobles by the right of an earlier creation, 


and priests by the imposition of a mightier hand. | 


'Thevery meanest of them was a being to whose 
fate a mysterious and terrible importance belonged 
—on whose slightest action the spirits of light and 
darkness looked with anxious interest—who had 
been destined, before heaven and earth were cre- 
ated, to enjoy a felicity which should continue when 
heaven and earth should have passed away, Events 
which politicians ascribed to earthly causes had 
been ordamed on his account. 
pires had risen, and flourished, and decayed. For 
his sake the Almighty had proclaimed his will by 
the pen of the evangelist, and the harp of the pro- 
phet. He had been rescued by no common deliv- 
erer from the grasp of no common foe. He had 
been ransomed by the sweat of no vulgar agony, 
by the blood of noearthly sacrifice. It was for him 
that the san had been darkened, that the rocks had 
been rent, that the dead had arisen, that all nature 
had shuddered at the sufferings of her expiring 
God! 

We now come to the Royalist—We shall at- 
tempt to speak of them, as we have spoken of their 
antagonists, with pefect candor. We shall not 
charge upon a whole party the profligacy and base- 
ness of the horseboys, gamblers, and bravoes, whom 
the hope of license and plunder attracted from all 
the dens of Whitefriars to the standard of Charles, 
and who disgraced their associates by excess which 
under the stricter discipline of the parliamentary 
armies, Were never tolerated. We will select a 
more favorable specimen. ‘Thinking, as we do, 


with complacency on the character of the honest! 
old cavaliers. | 


paring them with the instruments which the des-| 


courtiers, bowing at every step, and simpering at 
every word. They were not mere machines for 


skill, intoxicated into valor, defending without love, 


We feel a national pride in com-| 


pots of other countries are compelled to employ, | 
with the mutes who throng their antichambers, and, 
the janissaries who mount guard at their gates,— 
Our royalist countrymen were not heartless, dangling’ 


destroying without hatred. There was a freedom 


gradation, 


dence was strong within them. They were indeed 
misled, but by no base or selfish motive. Compas 


‘ greater degree than their adversaries, those quali- 


For his sake em-|} 


ther to accept this crown. 


sion and romantic honor, the prejudices of childhood, 
and the venerable names of history, threw over 
them a spell potent as that of Duesa; and like the 
Red Cross Knight, they thought that they were do- 


in their subserviency, a nobleness in their very de- 
The sentiment of individual indepen-' 


ing battle for an injured beauty, while they defend- 
ed a false and loathsome sorceress, 
scarcely entered at all into the merits of the politi-! 
cal question. 
an intolerant church that they fought; but for the’ 
old banner which had waved in so many battles| 
over the heads of their fathers, and for the altars at | 
which they had receired the hands of their brides. 
Though nothing could be more erroneous than 
their political opinions, they possessed, in a far 


It was not for a treacherous king or | 


_ties which are the grace of private life. With ma-, 
“ny of the vices of the Round Table, they had also | 
many of its virtues—courtesy, generosity, veracity, 
tenderness and respect for women. ‘They had far 


In truth, they | 


more both of profound and of polite learning than 
the Puritans. Their manners were more engaging, 
their tempers more amiable, their tastes more ele- 
gant, and their households more cheerful. 


By a young lady 15 years old. 


Lady Jane Grey, a native of England, was a. 
woman of profound learning and great beauty 


virtue. She was remarkable for her capacity of 


understanding several different languages, and | 


| 
LADY JANE GREY. 


and earnest éntreaties, and said, ‘“* De not force me 
to accept this crown, but suffer me’to live in a tran- 
quil private situation where I was born.” But 
they refused this prayer, and obliged her to accept 
it. Then she accepted the crown and governed 
the kingdom of England for only ten days with 
great wisdom and mildness. As Jane’s reign was 
yet, Bloody Mary resolved to put her and her hus- 
band inte the tower, and afterwards to be tried for 
their lives. ‘The poor couple were innocent of any 


'|crimes, yet they were cheerful and courageous, and 
destruction, dressed up in uniforms, caned into! 


preferred death to living longer, because they fear- 
ed it would be worse for them to live longer. 
When the time of their execution arrived Guilford 
Dudley came out of the tower to the stage where 
he was executed. ‘Then the executioners disjoin- 
ed his head from his body, and the poor victim died 
like a noble and courageous young man, His head 
was brought in a mean carriage, passing by the 
tower where Jane was confined, who saw her hus- 
band’s death and immediately she gained the cour- 
age her husband had shown, and went to the stage 
of execution herself willingly, at the same time the 
executioner separated her head from her bedr. Ali 


| the inhabitants of England loved and pitied poor 
| Jane Grey and hated the cruelty of Bloody Mary. 


Had not Northumberland forced her to accept the 
crown, Jane Grey would have lived in a happy 


private situation, and nct have been condemned to 
death by Bloody Mary. 


THE GEM. 


* Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge 
The glow-worm lights its Gem. "~-T'hompson. 


MARION GRAHAM. 

Marion Graham was as sweet a maiden as ever 
gave joy to the bosom of a faithful lover, or made a 
parent’s heart leap with luxury of parental enjoy- 


\ment. ‘Ihe inhabitants of Alloa, her native town, 


were proud of having such a fair one among them; 
and often have { seen the aged lift the bonnets from 
their grey locks, and bless her as she passed. Ma- 
rion was the only daughter of a poor, but industri- 
ous tradesman. She was all his joy, her mother 


having left her to his charge in helpless infancy. 
But though left in this condition until Marion reach- 


ed her eighteenth year, a happier pair could not 
be found than bonnie Marion Graham and her wor- 


‘the cousin to Mary and Elizabeth who were queens | thy father. It was an aficcting sight to behold her, 


jin turn, and to the prince Edvard, who were the, 


children of Henry the Eighth of England. Lord 
Northumberland who was a minister of the young 
prince Edward, found Lady Jane Grey beautiful | 
and learned, and resolved to marry her to one of. 
his sons. Accordingly she was married to one of, 
his sons, by the name of Lord Guilford Dudley who 
| possessed great beauty and virtue. Soon after their, 
'marriage, Northumberland began to be very proud 
of having Jane for a daughter-in-law, famous as a 
iearned and beautiful lady, and he wished to have 
her become Queen of that kingdom, but he knew 
that she had no right to the crown, nevertheless he 
| went to Edward’s palace and persuaded the young 
“king to sign on a paper that Jane Grey should be 
Queen instead of his own sisters Mary and Eliza- 
beth. Edward had consented to this persuasion 
and written the paper, upon which he died, when he 
was merely sixteen years of age. Upon his death 
Northumberland and all his lords took oath to have 
Jane Grey their queen, and proclaimed throughout 
all England. They brought the crown to Jane 
who saw it with much surprise, and they offered 
Poor Jane foreknew 


that one dangerous thing would be overwhelmed 


upon her, and kneeled herself down with prayers 


with her large blue eyes floating in tears, hang over 
the couch of her infirm sire, the evening hymn 
trembling in broken melody upon her rich red lip, 
as she lifted up her pure soul to him on whom all 
depend. Misfortune upon misfortune rolled rapid- 
ly over the head of Marion Graham. Her father 


| died—nor had the first burst of grief subsided be- 


fore she found herself utterly friendless, without 
money to furnish the necessaries of existence, 
About this time we became acquainted—I was 
then young, and like her an orphan—misfortunes 
knit us together, and we soon loved with an en- 
thusiasm seldom felt in the circles of the gay and 
affluent. Never shall I forget the time when our 
young loves were plighted to one another. Our 
walk that evening lay along the romantic banks of 
Devon water. The air was calm, and methought 
the warbling of the blackbird was more than usual- 
ly soft and plaintive. But amid all the beauty that 
surrounded us, I observed a deep shade of melan- 
choly shroud the expressive features of my fair Ma- 
rion, and upon inquiring the cause, was informed 
that she had formed the resolution of leaving Alloa, 
and taking a situation in Sterling as servant toa 
lady who had been a friend of her father’s, and 
that she could not leave seenes so dear to her. 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANICS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
’ | that the cause of the king was the cause of bigotry || 
tyranny, we yet cannot refrain from looking || 
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without feelings of the deepest regret; but, con-| 
tinued she, a sigh undulating the handkerchief that 
hound her fair bosom, ‘‘ God’s will be done.” As| 
she said this, a tear glistened on her long silken 
eye lash, to which, in the impulse of the moment, 1) 
pressed my trembling lip. A flood of conflicting | 
emotions overpowered her tender frame, and she | 
sunk with trembling emotion upon my beating bo-' 
som. The gale of evening sighed mournfully amid | 
the overhanging trees as we plighted our vows of 
never dying affection. 

A short time after this, I assisted Marion to pack 
up her little property. It consisted of a few arti- 
cles of dress and two or three paltry trinkets, which 
she preserved more because they had been her 
mother’s, than from any intrinsic value of their 
own. Often did the dear girl look around, upon 
leaving Alloa, to behold the scenes of her infant 
years—every little knoll, bush and tree, was asso- 
ciated with recollections of past happiness—uappl- | 


ness which her sensitive bosom presaged was forev- 
er gone. I accompanied her to Causeyhedd, a hit- 
tle village near Stirling, where we wept for some 
time upon one another’s bosom. 
almost to bursting, as I tore myself from her encir- 
cling arms, and it was only when | had rushed to 
some distance that I ventured to look behind; whea 
I did so, 1 beheld her fixed in the same spot I had 
left her; she waved her white arm, and this was 
the last time [I beheld Marion Graham. 

I was an apprentice to a ship carpenter in Alloa; 
but a little time after the above narrated events, 
my engagement expired. It is not easy to conceive 
my rapture at this event. I was now at liberty to 
call Marion mine. I summed and resummed all 
my riches, as if every different time I anticipated 
an increase to my treasure; but alas! all that I 
could scrape together amounted to cnly three half-) 
guineas, two gold pieces and a few half-pence, with 
which I concluded it would be imprudent to bring 
Marion from her servitude. I therefore, with a 
heavy heart, resolved to leave Alloa, and go to 
Leith, at which place I flattered myself I would 
accumulate in a short time, a sam sufficient to pro- 
cure us a few articles of household furniture, which | 
was all that my ambition suggested as nec: ssary 
our establishment in the world. 
employment from a gentleman to whom I had been | 
recommended by my late master; and in this situ-| 


|dies I weep over it as the melancholy emblem of 


My heart was big’; 


At Leith I found || 


‘on the outer wall. 


ation soon gathered a sum equal to my wishes. I) narrow to furnish a secure or pleasing promenade 


bered at intervals, and that so indistinctly as to 
raise doubts in the mind whether or not such events 
had or had not existence. The medals of merit, 
however, which are in my possession, and the indis- 
tinct recollection I have of the pageantry of war, 
tell me that I have served my country, and by my 
country have been gratefully rewarded—Ah! little 
would my fellow soldiers know that the motives 
which influenced my conduct, and spurred me on 
to deeds of heroism, were not the love of fame or 
the spirit of patriotism, but the vain hope that the 
glitter of martial achievements would efface in my 
bosom the image of my unfortunate Marion. At 
the end of my country’s battles, I found myself 
weeping over the unmarked grave of the dear girl, 
planting flowers upon the lowly sod—flowers which 
only bloomed to be plucked by the hand of the 
reckless stranger. The snow drop alone blooms 
unmolested above her innocent bosom. When it 


Marion Graham. 


THE CASKET. 


CUNIGUNDA AND HER LOWERS. 

Mr. Russell, in describing the Schneekoppe, a 
high mountain in Silesia, introduces the following 
story :—- 

On a scanty and bold projection of the rock stand 
the ruins of the Kienast, so separated on all sides 
from the body of the mountain by precipitous dells, 
except where a narrow ledge on the south, connects 
it with the hill, that the rising of a single draw- 
bridge must have rendered it utterly inaccessible. 
Enough of the cuter wall still remains, to preserve 
the memory of the fair Cunigunda, equally cele- 
brated for her charms and her cruelty. She was 
the daughter and heiress of the Lord of the Kienast, 
and the most blooming of Silesian beauties, Her 
wealth and beauty attracted crowds of knightly | 


wooers to her father’s castle; but the maiden, like |. 


another Camilla, was entirely devoted to the bois- 
terous exercise of the chase, in which she excelled 
many of her suitors She would listen to no tale 
of love, and dreaded marriage as she did a prison. | 
At length, to free herself from all importunities, 
she made a solemn vow, never to give her hand 
but to the knight who should ride round the castle 
Now this wall is not only too 


bride, if he should return in safety from the trial, 
he rode forth to the wall, accompanied by the tears 
and wishes of the repentant beauty. In a short 
time, a shout from the menials announced that the 
adventure had been achieved; and Cunigunda, ex- 
ulting that she was conquered, hastened into the 
court, which the triumphant knight was just enter- 
ing, to meet his ardent caresses. But the knight 
stood aloof, gloomy and severe. “I can claim you,”? 
said he; “but I am come, and I have risked my 
life, not to win your hand, but to humble your 
pride, and punish your barbarity”—and thereupon 
he read her a harsh lecture on the cruelty and ar- 
rogance of her conduct towards her suitors. The 
spirit of chivalry weeps at recording, that he fin- 
ished his oration by giving the astonished beauty a 
box on the ear, sprung into his saddle, and gallop- 
ed forth from the gate. It was the Landgrave Al- 
bert of Thuringia, already a married man, and 
who had long trained his favorite steed to this per- 


ilous exercise.—The memory of the ulterior fate o¢ 
Cunigunda has not survived, 


THE MEDLEY. 


Caracomss or to the cata- 
combs, I cannot but dissent from the very general 
opinion of their having been ancient sepulchres. 
That the practice of entombing in such splendid 
caves was general in Egypt no one doubts; but 
the chambers themselves have neither receptacles 
for bodies nor any thing indicative of their being 
applied to such a purpose. Every thing relative 
tothe architecture is perfectly Grecian ;and the 
internal kallor temple, from which all the other 
wings diverge, is worthy of the best ages. They 
appear to have been abandoned before they were 
completely finished ; but although the entrance to 
many of the apartments is still blocked up by rub- 
bish, enough may be seen to justify the inference 
of these catacombs having been a subteraneous tem- 
ple devoted to some worship characterised by mys- 
terious rite. At present the place is the abode of 
jackalls, foxes, and other animals, and every part 
of its recesses strewed with the bones of their prey ; 
indeed desolation can hardly be conceived more 
complete than here, where we see a work which 
|must have required years of labour to hew it out of 
ithe solid rock, for some grand purpose, become the 


om 


i ; “€|\habitation of birds and beasts of the desert, and 
had often wrote Marion regarding my prospects,|)In any circumstances, but throughout nearly its almost untroden by human foot.— Oriental Her- 
and always received such answers from the faithful | whole course, it runs along the very bring of hide- | ald. 

gitl as filled my heart with gladness, | ous precipices, and, in one place, hangs over a fright- 

It was early ona Sunday morning that I left ful abyss, which, till this day, bears the name of |) The late archbishop of Bordeaux was remarkable 
Leith for Stirling, which I reached a little after the || Hell. ‘The number of the lady’s lovers rapidly di- for his tolerance and enlightened benevolence. The 
forenoon sermon: but considering this an improper|!minished. ‘The most prudent wisely considered | following anecdote will not be read without inter- 
time to call upon Marion, I took my way to the that the prize was not worth the risk: the vain pro- jest. ‘My lord,’ said a person to him one day, 
church, gay as the gayest of the multitude. The || posed themselves to the trial, in the hope that their || * here is a poor woman come to ask charity; what 
church bell had not yet tolled, so I sat down to rest | presence would mollify Cunigunda’s heart, and| do you wish to do for her? « How old is she?? 
myself on a tomb stone in the church yard, flatter-|| procure a dispensation from the hard condition;| ‘Seventy.’ ‘Is she in great distress?” «She says 
ing myself that I might see Marion enter the church. | but the mountain beauty was proof against all arts, |.’ ° She must be relieved: give her twenty-five 
At this time a funeral, with a few, very few mourn-|, and when the moment of danger came, the courage franes.’ “ wenty-five franes, mny lord, is too much, 
ers passed where I sat. I cannot tell whether it | of the suitor generally gave way. History has not |, especially as she - a Jewess,’ «A Jewess ? ‘Yes, 
was curiosity or not made me mingle with the fol- | recorded the precise number of those who actually j my lord.” ‘Oh! that makes a great differeace. 


lowers of that melancholy procession—-but [ ap-;|made the attempt: it is only certain, that every Give her fifty franes then, and thank her for coni- 
proached the grave—and saw the pall drawn from | one of them broke his neck, (as he well deserved,) | '"g-’ 


the coffin, and read with feelings the damned would, and the lady lived on in her wild and virgin inde- ) age duane 

pan Marion 19 years.” I,| pendence. lady having * gentlem an, who 
le ; ; | . | ery remarkable for his taste in dress, a 

have a distinct recollection of hearing the clay rat-| At length, a young and handsome knight appear- |: b 

tle upon the chest, as they heaped the mould upon, ed at the castle gate, and requested to be admitted P deed! d 

her innocent bosom. I likewise recollect entering | to the presence of its mistress, that he might try his young 

the church in a state of stupefaction, and hearing fortune. Cupigunda received him, and her hour of 

the choral hymn circling in strange melody around come. beauty, the of a ing something y 

the fretted roof of the ancient church; but all since | behaviour, and his noble spirit, made her repent, ; 

re wane" a blank; or if [ have any recollec- | for the first time, of the price which she had set up- A Marrtace.—a Mr. Hand, in New Jersey ; 

tion of intervening events, it is like the reminiscence |on her hand. Having received, in presence of the was lately married to . Miss Bird. “A bird in 

of a dark and troubled dream, that is only remem--| inmates of the castle, her promise to become his||the hand is worth two in the bush.” 
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To the Editors of the Masonic Mircot. 
~ Were it possible for me to present you, or your read- 
ers, with any thing new relative to this city, to do so 
would afford me much satisfaction; but when one is con- 
scious of his inability, from the nature of things, to pre- | 
sent his reader with a single feature net before familiar to 
him, he has but little encouragement to write; and, as I 
have not visited either of the numerous places of aimuse- 
ment here, my only chance for speculative remark, is cut 
off. My observations, therefore, must necessarily be 
shor: and general—merely conversativnal. 

New-York has been emphatically ycleped the ‘*Com-. 
mercial Emporium.’’ There is more commercial business 
done here, I should judge, in one day, than in Boston in | 
five; at least, appearances at this time indicate as much. 
Hurry and busile is the order of the day. I have seen 
several of your enterprising merchants here fitting their | 

vessels for sea. They say they can do it to greater ad- 
vantage than in Boston—that freights are quicker and 
higher. This may appear to you anomalous; and I grart 
that, in a great measure, it is so. But so long as your 


wealthy capitalists continue to devoie s® large a portion | | 10 jail in Providence for a debt of thirty dollars, but was | to great advantage; and she has millions of acres of land 


of their funds to the embellishment of the city, and to 
But, I believe that by pursuing a more liberal and exten- 
state, the commercial and manufacturing interests would 


something is done, and that without much unnecessary 
délay, the commerce of Boston, and, consequently, that 


decrease. . But this is a matter foreign to my present 
purpose. 

‘In regard to the general appearance oi this city, it is, in 
no respect to be compared to Boston. We see here but ' 
very few of your stately and magnificent edifices, either , 
private or public. City Hall is an elegant building; and | 
I think very higbly of the new Exchange, but its loca- 
tion is such that it does not show to advantage. The 
Jower story is principally eccupied hy tLe Post Office; 
the others are used for offices of different kinds. But, 
for a private establi~hment, the most elegant and spacious | 
building I have ever seen, is the new Masonic Hail. : 
This is truly asplendid Temple, and does great credit to 


the cruelty and oppression of the penal code of the chiv- | 
alrous days of Europe, while our own civil laws present 
features a thousand times, if possible, more obnoxious. 
Imprisonment for cebt, iu its most favorabie light, we 
hold to be unnatural and oppressive; but when women 
fall within its scope. it becomes inhuman and our nature | 
revolts at the disgusting idea. It may be said that none 
but bipeds will carry the law to its greatest extent: this 
we readily grant; but, as it is evident that we have such 
animals among us,—palming themselves off as men, be- 
cause nature has endowed them with the *‘ form and as- 
pect,’ the ability to do so ought pot to be trusted in 
their hands. Let every man take the case home to his 


own bosom-—-let him imagine his mother—-she who gave 
him birth; who nourished and protected him in his infan- | 


Kennebeck. And as, owing to the scarcity of fodder 
and low price of wool, the flocks were much reduced by 
slaughter last fall, in many towns fifty per cent, 1t is egn: 
cluded that a less number has not been wintered for ten 
years, From this detail, and a general knowledge of the 
agriculture of the State, it is estimated that the whole 
number of sheep wintered in the state of Maine the last 
season, was from 800,000 to 1,000,000, which it is be- 
lieved have produced from 500,000 to 700,000 lambs, 
and which, including the lambs which will be slanghtered 
before another, winter, will yield at least 3,000,000 Ibs. 
of wool. From one third to one half of this wool, it is 
believed, is consumed or manufactured by the farmers, 
while the residue goes to the factories and other markets 
of the country for sale. Large quantities of the lambs’ 


| tile years; let him imagine her shut out from the light of i skins and wool are consumed in the manufacture of hats, 
the sun, and pining away the remnant of her days in a), 


‘nant disease, and stretched amid his agouy on a bed of || that is, he appears to be earnestly disposed to support its 


straw, in that common receptacle for the sick, the Hos- | 
of other places 6n the eastern seaboard, must continue to | 


- mother were not io be resisted; 
as on the wings of an eagle to his death couch, but she! 
eculd not, for the walis of a prison confined her, and the; 


following: 
‘¢ For the honor of the town we now state, that a day | 


tion of surrendering to him her last bed 
the prejudice of commerce, it cannot well be otherwise. | the affair, the R. I. Statesman says, ‘as she sat in ber 


prison house, weeping over her hard fate, and looking: 
sive policy in regard to the internal improvements cf the 7 


_was comfortable and happy, and contrasting her present || firs: numbers of this paper; and, from their appearance, 
‘situation with that she once enjoyed, a messenger was 
be equally benefited; and the fact is evident that, unless | 


er such things are just. We wish not to prolong our |, 


-remarks—-the subject is not the most agreeable to owe 
' feelings;—but we sincerely hope it may arrest the atten- 
tion of legislators, both in our own and otber staies, | 


“The following will futly explain our motives for referring | 
to it. 


‘* An aged woman was, a few days since, committed 


subsequently released by her humane creditor, on condi- | 
In relation to | 


back on better days, when in the spring-tide of life she 


sent to tell her of the arrival of her son, who had just re- 
turned from a land of pestilence, stricken with a malig- | 


pital. The appeal of a boy to the affections of a fond 
she would have flown 


cold heartedness of the world was nut more chilling than | 
the agony she endured. In this, her bour of trial and of | 
heart-suffering, she sent to her creditor, imploring him , 
for the sake of her child to releave her;—and he did so— | 
but ia granting her jiberty, he demanded the pound of 
‘flesh, ot took from her her bed ”’ 


The Providence Literary Cadet, of the 28th ult. has the. 


or two after the lady was imprivoned, and the next day | 
Lafter our publicatipa, a gentleman, a stranger to us, cail- 
‘ed, and placed in our han ds, as the gilt of a lady, me 


the taste, liberality, and enterprise of the masonic socie-! dollars, to be delivered to the unfortunate matron, and | 


ties in this city. It ix ef the Corinthian order of arehi- 


tecture, and combines al! the beauty and grandeur of | 
which that rich and luxuriant erder is susceptible. I shall 


rejoice when our Boston brethren can tell of a similar to pay.’” 


building. I have no fear but that whai they do will be | 
well done, but could wish it might be done guickly.——, 
The new Theatre in the Bowery is a very jiandsome 
building, but I believe Boston will oui-do New-York in 
this particular. 


Iwas much gratified with the gas-works. A very 


large number of the stores and places of public resort, cured by gentlemen appointed for the purpose, and pre- 


are lighted by mean- of gas. It affords a very brilliant, 


clear light, and requires but litde or ne attention. The: 


| el Advocate has furnixhed a very interesting article for | 


the state of Maine has in common with the other state 
of the Union, in the encouragement of the growth and 


sented to the convention recently held to select delegaies 


which was handed to her ina few moments after its re- 4 
ceipi. Thus she was enabled by the hand of benevolence | 
to redeem her bed, and pay a debt she had cuntracted, | 
but which she would not, otherwise, have been enabied | 


SHEEP IN Main?.—A correspondent to the Hallow- 


that paper, on the arnount and extent of theinterest which 


manufacture of wool. It appears, from estimates pro- 


all parties and clas-es, 


to the Harrisburg Convention, that, three towns, cou- 
pipes are carried to any partol the building; and the ex-' taining about five thousand inhabitants, and from seventy 


pense is but a trifle more than the cosi of oil. The <creets’ five to one hundred square miles of territory, and suppos- 


are not lighted in this way; owiug, I understand, to some | ed to be, in extent, population, and the quantity of im- 
difference between the corporation «nd the gas company, 


proved lands, about an average, kept and wintered the 
in regard to terms. I perceive, however, preparetions are jast season 1/,531 sheep, producing annually 3 Ibs. per 


making to light a part of Broadway in this manner. | head, and yielding this season an increase of 8,776 lambs. 


Yours, &e, ; ‘Pwo thirds of the sheep, at least, are mixed in differen: 


grodes of the common and merino; but there ae severa, 
IMPRISONMENT or Women.—In the impris:nment | focks of pure menino, and Saxon blood. 


New-York, July 17. 


‘The old shee; 


| 

ef women for debt, the obnoxious features of our insol- average in value from 2 t0 3 dollars per bead. —F ron | 


vent laws, are presented in their real light. It discovers these data it is is computed that there were not jess than 


a want of consistency and fairness on our part, to talk of |100,0UU sheep wintered last season in the county oj 


|\and immense quantities of sheep skins are collected for 


loathsome, unhealthy prison, and then let him say, wheth- | the tanneries and morocco makers.—-This statement pla- 


ces Maine in a very different light than that in which we 
have been accustomed to consider her. We have never 
viewed her as a manufacturing state, or as having con- 
tributed much to the manufacturing interests; though 
there are few states in the Union possessing greater facili- 
ties for this purpose. The country is well watered, and 
there are innumerable mill-streams that may be improved 


that can be used for no better purpose than the searing of 
sheep. 


Bunker Hitt Avrora.— We have seen the four 


are authorised in speaking of it in high terms of approba- 
tion. The editor is friend!y to the present administration; 


measures, so long as those measures tend to promote the 


{interests of the country, and no honest man wil! do more. 


We consider the establishment of this journal, of great 
importance to the citizens of Charlestown, and to the in-. 
habitants'of the north-eastern section of the county of 
Middlesex. Such a publication has long been wanted; 
|| and we believe the present will receive the united support 
We have seen nothing in the 
political character of the work, to justify the belief that 
the editor is dispoxed to enter the j-olitical arena as a vio- 


lent partizan; but on the contrary, much of moderation 


and manly sentiment. The mi-cellaneous and literary 


departments are well supported; and evince a correct 
taste, and sound judgment. 


We wish the publishers a 
gen ierous support, 


and recommend the Aurora to the 
inhabitants of Middiesex, as entitled to liberal patronage, 
** Masonic and Pocket for 


the year of Masonry 5°27; compii-ing a correct list of all 


the Lodges, Chapter-, Encampments, Grand ( Onsistory, 
&e. Also, alist of the Past Masters of the different 
Lodges; together with a Chronological Table of the 


most remarkable ma-onie events, from the creation of 
the world to the present time.’’ 


This is a valuable little work, publi-hed annually by 
Henry Marsh, Esq of the city of New- Yorks; and 
‘hough it is in a measure filled with local matter. it will 


he found, nevertheless, of great value to Masons in other 
parts of the country, particularly if Visiting the great 
commercial city for which it is designed. Our brethren 


in the interior of the state of New-York, will find it, to 


them, of much importance It contains, exclusive of 


what Is enumerated in the title page, a calendar page for 


exch mouth; and list of a'l the Grand Lodses in North 


Lmeries. with the time of their election of Grand officers, 
‘he places of their meetings, and the nawes of the pres- 
est Grard Also, a list 
of he tare Grand bapiers, unde: ihe jurisdieiior of the 
Grand Royal Arch Chapter of the Uniied States, 
with the nemes theG HP. and G. 


sters and) Grand “ecretaries. 


Likewise, a 


very good selection of appropiiate and popular Masonic 
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Songs, Odes, &c. The editor certainly deserves much || This law was limited and guarded. In the; succeeding 
credit for the industry and judgement he has evinced in | Teign it was extended to merchants against their debtors, 


getting up this little manual, agd we cannot think but u order to check the power of the Barons which then’ 
that he will receive, not only the liberal support, but the 


| threatened the royal authority. But it was reserved for 
‘“ | the sordid reign of Henry 7th to complete the work be- 
hearty thanks of those of his brethren into whose hands it | 
may chance to fall. 


i to the unfortunate debtor as to the fraudulent steward or 


flo 


gun one hundred and fifty years before. The docirine of 
_ Salva et arcta custodia was in his reign extended as well 

§CF The work may be obtained of Mr. Marsh, St. 
John’s Hall, New-York. 


Tarpy.—It is stated in the Richmond Whig, that this, 


bailiff. The failure to discharge a debt at the given time, 


|| Was virtually made criminal, and subjected the unfortu- 
nate debtor to the loss of his liberty. 


| Such the law has 


Extraordinary Child. —On the 8th of June last, a son 
of Mr. B. J. p but two years and thirty-nine days 
old, drove a carriage to his grardfathers residence, a dis- 
tance of eight miles.—N. Y. Times. 


Eight or ten days since, the body of a man was seen 


ting on the surface of the water, about two or three 
miles outside Owlshead. The flesh was so much decay- 
ed that it was not deemed proper to attempt to tow it in- 
to the harbor. He had on a shirt, drawers, and a blue 


waistcoat, with a silk handkerchief tied round his body 


downward, was “ disinteried, his head taken off, and dis- 
patched te Baltimore, for the inspection of the Galls and 
the ~purzheims of that city.’’ If this be intended as 
matter of fact, it is, to say the least, highly reprehensible. 
It evinces a degree of barbarity we are sorry to see coun- 
tenanced in any section of our country. The man had 
paid the forfeit of his crimes—the law was satisfied, and 
the people should have been. 

subject for dissection and should have been given up for 
that purpose; but we think the sending of heads about 


the country, savors too strongly of the Turk. 


| 


The Providence Journal states, that the ‘‘ way to 
Mount Washington has been so improved by the perse-_ 
vering exertions of the interesting Mr Crawford, as to” 
enable travellers, who wish to behold the wonders of the. 
Mount to proceed safely in carriages one third of the dis- 
tance.”? We have often heard of interesting young ladies, 
interesting children, books, plays, cats, dogs, and mon- 
keys; but have seldom found any thing peculiarly inter- 
esting about the person of a tavern-keeper. His bill is 
sometimes uninteresting. They are ofien, however, ac- 
commodating, obliging, pleasant, &c. But, ‘there is no 
accounting for taste. 


The following we extract from a Rochester paper. It 
affords another evidence of the daring villany of the Mor- 
gan clan. It is a desperate effort to keep alive the ex- 
citement;—a convulsive struggle of the expiring mon-| 


ster. We predict, however, this outrage will not be got! Frankfort Ky. on the morning of the 5th. 


been since that reign, and such it now is in our own coun-— 
man, after having been buried at low-water-mark, face 


| 
| 
| 


_| that state is about embarking for our own goodly city.— 


His body was a proper 


| land for Boston the remainder of the season, at 8 o’clock 


over the waistcoat. 


uy | 


A paper printed at Macon,! Georgia} says a spot of 
earth, about an acre in extent, near the court house in 
Lowndes county, suddenly gave way not long since, and 
sunk to the depth of one bundred feet! ‘The place is 
now covered with water, the trees standing a» they grew, 
the tallest pine being 2’ or 30 feet below the level of the 
surrounding cuuntry. Small ponds like this, are fre- 


‘*Gangin’ bock agen.’’—It will be seen by the follow= 
ing, from the Gazette of Maine, that the Legislature of 


We were aware that there had been long existing diffical- | 
culties in regard to the selection of a proper place for the 


_ location of the seat of government of Maine, but had) quently met with in that part of the state, and are then 


never dreampt of Boston being selected as the most fa- | Called Lime Sinks—-produced probably, by the action of 


_vorable spot:—‘* The LeGisLaTure wil] leave Port-, the subterraneous streams. 


Greece.—-The latest intelligence from this ill-fated 
country, is truly discouraging. Two thousand five hun- 
We find it stated in the newspapers that, in the inte-| dred Greeks were put to the sword, in a battle near 
rior of our country, salt is manufactured onfy by boiling. | Athens. They had assembled to the number of 10,000 
This is not correct; for both the processes of evaporation, | fer the relief of that city; made an attack, and were de- 
by boiling and by the rays of the sun, are in common use, | feaced, it is said, by the superiority of the Turkish caval- 
jin the interior. The salt manufactured from the waters | ry. Gen. Church, however, retained possession of the 
of Salina, ir. New York, is principally by the process of heights of Phalermo wiih 3000 men. and Lord Cochrane 
evaporation in the sun’s rays. The salt vats in Syracuse, | was scouring the Archipelago in search of reinforcements. 
'which are supplied with these waters by pipes, cover After the battle, a very honorable capitulation was offer- 
“some acres of ground, and are every year becoming more ed to the Greeks who are yet besieged in the Acropolis; 
extensive. they returned for answer, that ‘‘if the Pacha wished 
| EantHQuaxe. On the 6th inst. between five and ‘their arms, he must come and take them, and that they 
|six o’clock a very sensible shock of an earthquake was | would not surrender the citadel until death.’” Much is 
felt in Cincinnati. The undulatory motion lasted for a- | said of the intervention of the three great Enropean pow- 


bout half a minute, and appeared to be from northto or, for the purpose of effecting the independence of 


south. The noise produced by the rattleing of windows. 
'and furniture of several houses was so considerable as ‘o | Greece; and in the diplomatic cireles, it is strongly inti- 


necasion sensations of alarm in many pesrons. Two mated that England and Russia are determined on adjust- 
slight shocks, with an interval between them of about ing the matter. 
half minute, were also noticed by many persons in| 


in the evening.”’ 


| 


From \'exico.—An act was passed by the Mexican 


over, so easily as might have been imagined 
much has been said of a pretended violation of the laws, 
and individual rights, we hope an actual violation of them) 
will not be permitted to pass unnoticed. ‘Give a rogue, tion. 


rope enough and he will hang bimecif, is a trite saying, | On Friday last, the 23%, the Grand Seignor having 
and the present case furnishes an admirable exemplifica- gone to perform his noonday prayers at the mosque of 


tion. '\the Bombardiers, two vessels of war anchored in the 

Thomas S. Green, of Henrietta, in this county, was | neighborhood, saluted him as he passed. A ball disehar- 
arrested on the i0th inst. by virtue of a warrant issued by | ged from one of the cannon, happened to wound one of 
a justice of the peace of Genessee county, upon the com- | the rowers of the boat which followed immediately be- 
plaint of Wm. A. Carpenter, of Erie county, for the mur- | hind that of the Sultan. The event gave rise to many 
der cf Wm. Morgan, in Niagara county, and taken to | conjectures. hot kno’ 
Batavia. The warrant was regularly endorsed by a ma-| of accident or of criminal intention. 
gistrate in this village After being confined nearly a | 
week, he was brought before a justice, where the com-| “In the midst of life we are de Reet Miia pint 
plainant and another interested in the arrest, acknowledg- | ; 
ed before the court that they knew of no circumstances, | of the family of Mr. John Siydam, a respectable apes 
which ought to implicate him in the charge of murder— | chant of the city of New-York, consisting of himself, his 
consequently he was discharged. 


letter, from Constantinople, will show with what ease 


The captain of the 


wife, two sons, and two daughters, in company with 


: others, were on a visit at Trenton Falls, on Saturday | 
FemaLe Masonry —We understand that there is 


the 14th ult. Eliza, the youngest of the daughters, seven-| 
now in press in this city, a complete system of Female’ 


years of age, who had been standing over one of the’ 
Masonry, as said to be in vogue in Europe. This infor-_ 


mation we give for the sole ‘‘ use and behoof”’ of the la- 


dies; with whose mysiic concerns gentlemen have no | 


; ? ; consternation of all present, it was found that she had 
right to interfere. We trust, however, for the credit of ‘fallen into the abyss. Her body was not recovered until 
the profession, the fair authoress has not been immolated 


. the next day, when it was taken to Utica and solemnly | 
interred. The distance she fell was probably about forty | 
fol feet, over, as we understood the matter at the time, what 
is called ** Chain Rock.”’ 


We extract the following notice of the origin of im- 
prisonment for debt, from the Providence Journal. 


‘« Imprisonment for debt was first recognized in England | Jesse Strang has been convicted of the murder of Mr. 
by a statute passed in the long reign of Henry Sd. It John Whipple of Albany. His own confessions were | 


was a feudal measure enacted expressiy for the cape ‘decided by the Judge to be admissible as evidence against 
of the Barons, against the bailiffs and receivers of (their |. ; bly led to his son. The trial of 
rents Although that statute was made for the sole pur- him, which probably 


pose of favoring the nobility, it only allowed them in | Mrs. Whipple, as accessary to to the murder, commenced | 
cases of fraud, the right to imprison their debtor’s body. on Monday. | 


| 
i | 
Since Turxrsn Justice.—The following abstract of a) 


| two years, the importation of lumber, duty free. ——The 


a Turkish Court of inquiry can settle a doubtful ques- | 


It is not known whether it was the result 
vessel has been strangeld together with ai] his crew.”? | 


_ precipices, in the near vicinity of her young companions, | 
\-was suddenly missing; when to the astonishme.t and | 


Congress on the 22d of May, to permit, for the period of 
Priest Arenas, accused of heading a conspiracy against 
the governnient, was executed on the first of Juine. On 
his way to the piace of execution he made some confi- 
dential declarations to the civil authorities. The breth- 
_ren of his religious order buried him in the convent at Ta- 
cubaya. He did not meet death with firmness. 


Fire.—The extensive new factory for Carpets and ~ 
Machinery, belonging to Mr. Golding, in Dedham, was 
consumed by fire on Tuesday evening last. 


The coroner was called last Saturday night, about ten 
o’clock to view the body of a colored man. named Tone, 
lying dead at the lower ferry in thix eity—It appeared, 
that the deceased was emploved asa ferryman, #od in 
approaching the dock with the large horse boat, he made 
a attempt to leap to the shore for the purpoxe of obrain- 
ing a rope, used for bringing the boat to the dew’, he 
missed his step and fel! between the buat and dock; the 
night was dark, and exclamation of “O God,’’ brought 
the men on board forward with a light, when they dis- 
covered poor Tone between the dock and boat, ‘hey 
ook him on board, he was no more, the vital sperk had 
fied, be was crushed to death. —.d/bany Paper. 


Society for Mending the Morals ard Manners of 
Young Misses.--The President of the Republic of Bu- 
euus Ayres has awarded three premiums, to be paid out 
ot Government funds, under the auspices of the Bevevo- 
lent Society, viz: One of $200 to the must moral young 
woman in the country; one of $10 to the young woman 
who makes the most money by honets practice-; and one 
ef $100 for filial love, to be given to the young female 
person who behaves best towards her papa and mama— 


|| $250 is assigned for distrubution among young girls at 


These thing are very pretty, 


the Society’s discretion in the pompous style of 


bur sound very ridiculously, 


Spanish proclamations. 
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THE WREATH. 


Tho? thes conan'd, my agile thougats may fly 
‘* Thro’ ali the regions of variety.” — Otway, 


For the Masonic Mirror. 
THE CREATION. 
When the Almighty, from his throne eternal, 
Seni forth his herald with a proclamation, 
Darkness and horror, to the deep infernal, 
Shrouded creation. 


Louder than voices of ten thousand thunders, 

Uttered Jehovah to the fiery legions, 

‘* Light up the heavens with refulgent splendors 
Through the vast regions.”’ 


Swifter than lightning, and in all directions, 

Darted effulgence to the host of heaven: 

Clouds of thick darkness, and in awful sections, 
Downward were driven. 


Thus were the heavens and the earth created: 


Six days were numbered, and the eve and morning, 


Each day successive, was, in order stated, 
Promptly returning. 


Last and sublimest of terrestrial creatures, 

Man, the pure image of divine of perfection, 

From the earth issued with angelic features, 
And fair complexion. 


Waking, he rises from oblivion’s slumbers, 

Lost in sweet rapture and sublime devotion; 

Upward he gazes, to the stars, and wonders 
Who gave them motion. 


£oon the bright seraphs, filled with admiration, 

Stars of the morning, with unnumbered voices, 

Praise the Creator— and the whole cieation 
With them rejoices. 


PHILOTECNIA, 


Che Toorman 
Fer removed from noise and smoke, 
Hark! I ‘hear the woodman’s stroke, 
“Who dreams not as he fells the oak, 
What mischief dire he brews: 
How art may shape the falling trees, 


. Tg aid of luxury and ease: 


He weighs not matters such as these, 
But sings, and hacks, and hews. 


Peshaps, not fell’d by this bold man, 
The tree shall form the spruce sedan, 
Or whee!. barrow, where oyser Nan 

So runs the vulgar rig; 
The stage where hoxers crowd in flocks, 
Or else the quacks, or else the stocks, 


» Or posts for signs, or barber’s blocks, 


Where smiles the parson’s wig. 


Thou mak’st bold peasant, O what grief! 
The gibbet on which hangs the thief, 


The seat where sits the great Lord Chief, 
The throne, the cobler’s stall: 


Thou pamper’st life in every stage, 

Mak’st folly’s whims, prides equipage, 

For children toys, crutches for age, 
And coffins for us all. 


Yet justice let us still afford; 
These chairs, and this convivial board, 
The bin that holds gay Bacchus’s board, 
_ Confess the woodman’s stroke. 
He made the press that bled the vine, 
‘The butt that holds the generous wine, 
The hall itself where tiplers join 

To crack‘the mirthful joke. 


[From the Connecticut Mirror. } 
Tat PorTUGUESE CALL TO THE SHADE OF THEIR 


KinG SEBAsTIn. 

“There is a strange set of enthusiasts in this country, 
called Sebastianists ; they hope and expect the reappear- 
ance of Sebastian, and they have nightly meetings on the 
hills to watch in the heavens for the tokens of his 
approach.’’— [Southey’s Letters on Spain and Por- 
tugal.] 

If in the moon thy shadow lies, 
Come forth on her paley beam; 
If in a star thy spirit sighs, 
Shoot down in its falling gleam. 


Many an anxious night we've passed, 
Ono Lusatania’s hills, 

And heard the moaning mountains blast, 
When the chilly rain distils. 


When thunder rolled and lightning flashed 
And the sky by night was veiled; 
When the tornado’s torrent dashed— 
We hoped thy form to have hailed. 


Although within each sunken eye 
The tear stands glittering light, 
It’s not the keen wind’s chilly sigh, 

That causes the tear-drop bright. 


And though upon each faded cheek 
Is drawn the furrowed line, 

{it’s not the sparkling torrent’s reek 
Has wiped off the crimson shine. 


Oh ! wilt thou never again return 
To cheer each weary frame, 

To make ail hearts for freedom burn, 
Waving the cross of flame. 


If in the moon thy shadow lies, 
Come forth on her paly beam, 
If in a star thy spirit sighs, 
Shoot dowm in its faliing gleam. 
GO TO THY MOTHER, BLUE EYED BOY. 
‘*When his little hands shall press thee, 
‘When his lip to thine is pressed; 
“Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee-- 
**Think of him thy love has blessed.’’ 


Go to thy mother, blue eyed boy, 
Near to her anxious bosom creep; 
There hide thy grief, there show thy joy, 
There rest thy head in quiet sleep. 


Go to thy mother, blue eyed boy, 
But lisp not ‘*father’’ in her ear! 

It might het few bright hours alloy, 
And raise affection’s sigh and tear. 


Go to thy mother, blue eyed boy— 
Ask not of lands beyond the sea ; 
A little word can smiles destroy—— 
: Her harp is on the willow tree. 


Go to thy mother, blue eyed boy, 
Be like a rainbow to her mind; 
And let her hope though floods annoy, 
Her dove may yet the olive find. 


Go to thy mother, blue eyed boy, 
_ And be to her a source of bliss; 
Oh, let her,as around you cry. 


Give thee, for me, a maddening kiss. 


Go to thy mother, blue eyed boy, 

And whea she clasps thy hand to pray— 
Thy unformed words she will employ, 

To speak tor him who’s far away. 


Go to thy mother, blue eyed boy, 
And let thy face ‘ell this of me: 
I’m miserable here, my boy— 
I’m far from her—away from thee! 


THE FARMER. 


No man, one would think, would feel so sensibly 
his immediate dependence upon God, as the hus- 
bandmaa. For all his peculiar blessings he is in- 
vited to look immediately to the bounty of heaven. 
No secondary cause stands between him and his 
Maker. ‘To him are essential the regular succes- 
sion of the seasons, and the timely fall of the rain, 
the genial warmth of the sun, the sure productive- 
ness of the soil, and the certain operation of the 
laws of nature which must appear to him nothing 
less than the varied exertions of omnipotent ener- 
gy. 

In the country, we seem to stand in the midst of 
the great theatre of God’s power; and we feel an 
unusual proximity to our Creator. The blue and 
tranquil sky spreads itself over our heads, and we 
acknowledge the intrusion of no secondary agent 
in unfolding this vast expanse. Nothing but om- 
nipotence can work up the dark horrors of the tem- 
pest, dart the flames of lightning, and roll the long 
resounding rumor of the thunder. The breeze 
wafts to his senses the odor of God’s beneficence, 
the voice of God’s power is heard in the rustling of 
the forest, and the varied forms of life, activity and 
pleasure, which he observes at every step in the 


| field, lead him irresistibly, one would think, to the 


source of being, beauty and joy. 


_ How auspicious such a life to the noble sentiments 
of devotion !— Besides, the situation of the husband- 
man is peculiarly favorable, it should seem, to puri- 
ty and simplicity of moral sentiment, He is brought 
acquainted chiefly with the real and native wants of 
mankind.—Employed solely in bringing food out 
of the earth, he is not liable to be fascinated with 
the fictitious pleasure, the unnatural wants, the 
fashionable follies, and tyrannical vices of more 
busy and splendid life. 


DON’T KILL YOUR BEES. 


The cruel system of smothering bees may now 
be totally dispensed with by a plan recently adopted 
with complete success; it is called “driving,” and 
is easily accomplished: thus, at dusk, place a metal 
pot near where the old hive stands, have a new 
hive prepared with cross sticks, and cream and su- 
gar smeared inside; invert the old hive into the 
pot and quickly place the new one over it, tie a 
cloth round the meeting of both hives, so as tu pre- 
vent any of the bees escaping; then keep striking 
the bottom of the metal pot with an iron instrument, 
and in less than ten minutes all the bees will be 
driven by the sound from the old to the new hive: 
then unite the cloth, and lift the new hive to the 
place where the old one stood, at the same time 
quickly covering the honey hive with a white cloth 
to prevent any of the bees returning to it. In the 
morning, lift a corner of the cloth so as to make 
a small apperture to let out any of the bees that 
should remain and by striking the pot as before, 
they will instantly depart, and join their companions 
in the new settlement. It. may be necessary to 
feed the bees well for a few days with sugar, and 


‘| they will proceed to work immediately after. 
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